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MADAME BLANCHE MARCHESI. 





Tue career of Madame Marchesi has been 
the reverse of that of most artists. She began 
where it is more common to end, with teaching. 
Since her fifteenth year she gave lessons in 
singing, and she herself says: ‘‘ In teaching I 
think one learns more than in any other way.” 
When a child Mme. Marchesi was rather 
delicate, but she was consumed with a passion 
for dramatic art, and was never so happy as 
when “ making believe."’ She went to school 
at Frankfort, and she was by this time a 
poetess of no mean pretensions, During this 
period of her life, however, she was, as 
many children have been, misunderstood. 
Brighter days dawned when she returned to 
her parents in Vienna, where she became the 
pupil of Arthur Nikisch for the violin. Subse- 
quently she took lessons from Mr. Edouard 
Colonne in Paris. In Vienna she made the 
acquaintance of Liszt, who said to her mother 
when the subject of this brief sketch was still 
a child: “* Ma chére Madame Marchesi, votre 
Blanche est votre plus belle ceuvre.’’ At 
fourteen she was submitting tragedies to 
Laube, who was omnipotent at the Burg 
Theatre, Vienna! Dumas (fils) read a play of 
hers, and replied by return of post : ‘‘ Ma chére 
Enfante,—]J’ai lu votre piéce, c’est tout a fait 
remarquable, venez en causer avec moi ce 
matin avant midi.” Only the death of Dumas 
prevented this work from being performed at 
the Thédtre Libre. 

Mme. Marchesi was well known to Gounod, 
Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Godard, and 
Massenet. In 1896 she came to London, and 
here she at once became one of the most 
prominent artists of the day. Her marvellous 
dramatic style appeals by its genius to every 
listener ; itis something quite newin a singerthis 
perfect wedding of taste with proficiency. Mme. 
Marchesi is married to Baron Caccamisi; she 
was a friend of Marie Bashkirtseff, with whom 
she had obviously much in common, though 
infinitely superior in every way. She hassung 
more than once before Her Majesty, and on 
one occasion at Balmoral Princess Beatrice 





graciously played. her accompaniments, as 
Mr. Bird had gone to London. In recent 
days important offers have been made to 
Mme. Marchesi for operatic engagements, and 
it may be that ere long we may welcome her 
appearance on the stage, where her abilities 
would be even further appreciated. 








CURRENT NOTES. 





Tue concert given by Mr. Fritz Delius at 
St. James’s Hall, too late for notice in our June 
issue, was, nevertheless, too important to be 
passed over even amid the mass of more recent 
musical events which claim attention at this 
season. The programme, annotated by Mr. 
Joseph Bennett, plunged at once into a business- 
like consideration of the music itself without 
reference even to the nationality of Mr. Delius 
to whose works the entire concert was devoted. 
We can only say for certain of this very 
talented gentleman that he was born in 1862 
at Bradford, where his parents still reside. 
After an extremely clever Fantasia, ‘‘ Over the 
Hills and Far Away,” for orchestra, Mr. John 
Dunn stepped forward as soloist in a Légende 
for violin and orchestra, to which he did 
complete justice, and then came two move- 
ments from Mr. Delius’s suite composed for the 
satiric drama “ The Council of the People.” 
There is a tragi-comic association with this 
work, for some people in Christiania, where it 
was produced, imagined a slight to their 
patriotism in the composer’s treatment of the 
Norwegian national air, and one individual 
actually fired a blank cartridge at the conductor! 
Interesting and unconventional as were the 
above works we preferred a bouquet of five 
songs which, with orchestral accompaniment, 
were most beautifully and gracefully sung by 
Mile. Christianne Andray. As a song-writer 
Mr. Delius excels. He never repeats his 
words, but every number is in its way a perfect 
gem of symmetry and taste. Especially 
admirable was the musical construction of 
‘‘Irmelin Rose,” and ‘*On the Sea Shore,”’ 
and “* Wine Roses,” were each quite unusual 
in their enchanting freshness and melodious- 


ness. 


* * 
* 


ANOTHER purely orchestral number was the 
symphonic poem “ The dance goes on,” and 
the concert terminated with a scena entitled 
“« Mitternacht’s Lied” for baritone solo and 
men’s chorus, and a lengthy excerpt from the 
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opera “ Koanga,” which comprised the whole 
of the second act. In the above-mentioned 
scena Mr. Douglas Powell was the soloist, and 
in the operatic selection Mme. Ella Russell, 
Miss Tilly Koenen, Mr. G. A. Vanderbeeck, 
Mr. W. Llewellyn, and Mr. Andrew Black 
sustained the principal characters. The pro- 
gramme was greatly too long, but the items 
were of a varied quality, and every fresh 
number seemed to present the composer in a 
different guise. Capellmeister Alfred Hertz, 
of the Opera House, Breslau, came over on 
purpose to conduct. 


+ * 
*k 


In aid of the Rev. E. Bans’ Homes for 
Destitute Boys, a rarely fine orchestral concert 
was given at St. James’s Hall on May 31, when 
Signor Arditi conducted a picked orchestra. 
Mlle. de St. André sang “‘ Connais-tu la Pays” 
from “ Mignon,” with great charm, and Mr. 
Santley was in excellent voice and fine form in 
Mozart's aria ‘* Non piu Andrai,” from ‘“ Le 
Nozze.” Mme. Beatrice Langley, to whom 
much of the credit of getting up the concert 
was due, played with her marvellous dash, 
attack and accuracy two movements from 
Mendelssohn's violin concerto with orchestral 
accompaniment. 





But she had the misfortune 


to break a string early in the performance, and 
the number had to be completed on a violin 


not herown. In spite of this drawback there 
was no pause to the ear, and the talented lady 
finished the piece on the instrument promptly 
handed to her by one of the first violins, 40 
that those who had been merely listening 
and ‘not looking might easily have been 
unaware of any contretemps. Mme. Albani sang 
the elaborate air ‘“‘ Sweet Bird (Handel) with 
its persistent and somewhat fidgetty flute 
obligato, with perfect skill, and received a great 
and deserved ovation. ‘ Spring has come,” 
by M. V. White, is so beautiful a song that we 
cannot but mention it as having been sung by 
Mile. de St. André in the second part; and 
in this section Mlle. Langley, once more on her 
own fiddle, laid to rest in short and convincing 
order the Concertstiick ‘ All’'Ungherese” 
(Liszt-Wilhelmj). The concert was largely 
attended, and was under Royal’ and other 
distinguished patronage. 


ok * 
ok 


At the St. James’s Hall Ballad Concerts a 
new departure has been made, under the 
auspices of Mr. William Boosey, by the 
introduction of a complete orchestra directed 
by Mr. Ivan Caryll, for the discussion of more 
or less light music. On Thursday afternoon, 
June 1, such pleasing morceaux as Gounod’s 
Ballet Music from “ Faust,” ‘‘ Songe d’amour 
aprés le Bal” (Czibulka), the Intermezzo “ La 
Zamacueca” (T. Ritter), and the mg 
“ Soldiers in the Park” (L. Moncktor 
introduced by the band with great sucgésq¥ 
they made an agreeable contrast san 
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as they were among the ballads of the day. A 
new violinist, Madame Leonora von Stosch, 
made a most favourable impression in Saint- 
Saéns’s ** Andante and Rondo Capriccioso.”’ 
She played it very well, and she presented a 
pleasing appearance, not only as regards her 
undeniable personal attractions, but also by 
virtue of her admirable method in the carriage 
of herself and her violin. The song above 
alluded to, ‘‘Spring has come” (by Miss M. 
White), was on this occasion deliciously sung 
by Mme. Alice Gomez, and “ Three little 
songs,” also by Miss White, proved very 
acceptable as delivered by Mr. Kennerley 
Rumford. Mr. Maurice Farkoa, the gentleman 
who sings “ arch "’ songs with a foreign accent, 
was on hand with his views on “‘ How to kiss.” 
This is his somewhat rude and ungrammatical 
receipt, or rather that of his author, Mr. Roland 
Carse: 
Kiss—kiss—kiss — 
With your arms around her—so— 
Kiss—kiss—kiss— 
On her rosy lips bestow, 
Don’t be hasty—don’t be too shy— 
Don’t say a word—only lovingly sigh. 
She won’t object, 
Or she ought not to do ; 
And ’tis very likely 
She will join in too. 
We consider that “’tis very likely” that a 
person who had acted on this suggestion might 
feel a diffidence about sitting down for a week 


or so. 
* * 


ok 
On Wednesday, June 7, a very amusing and 
interesting concert and musica] entertainment 
was given at the Queen’s Hall by Miss Nellie 
Ganthony and Miss Hilda Abinger. Miss 
Ganthony is a sort of female Corney Grain, 
and her sketches ‘‘Our Day Out” and “ The 
"Bus Ride" were very clever and. higk!y 
creditable to the lady's perception of the 
ridiculous and nice observation of the comic 
side of things. She was supported by such 
artists as M. Joseph Hollman (Violoncello), 
Mr. Watkin Mills, Messrs. Frank Boor and 
Mr. Richard Green, Mr. Wilhelm Ganz and 
Madame Beatrice Langley. Mr. Herbert 
Standing and Miss Beatrice Lamb lent valu- 

able aid with recitations. 


ok * 
ok 

THE opera season has pursued the even 
tenor of its way during the past month without 
introducing any novelties. There was some 
talk of performing Mr. De Lara’s ‘‘ Messaline” 
produced this spring at Monte Carlo, but 
this seems hardly likely now. Meanwhile, 
‘‘ Fidelio ” (Beethoven) was revived on — I 
with Herr Muhlmann as Pizzaro, Herr Dippel 
as Floreotan, and Mme. Lili Lehmann as 
idelio. The opera was well given on the 
Bale, though we are afraid it must be regarded 

hecoming more and more out date. 
sthoven, while startlingly progressive in his 


7 
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symphonies, seems to have frankly modelled 
himself on the earlier Italian operatic methods 
in ‘“ Fidelio,” and there is infinitely less 
of the modern spirit in it than in ‘Don 


Giovanni.” 


* * 
* 


Tue last-named opera was produced on 
June 8, with Signor Scotti as the hero. This 
gentleman was not convincing in his manner, 
though he sang his music well. M. E. de 
Reszke made a grand Leporello; Mme. 
Nordica was Donna Elvira, and Mlle. Zélie de 
Lussan, Zerlina. This young lady imported 
more than a suggestion of the rusée Carmen 
into her impersonation of the peasant girl. 
She appeared more than a match for Don 
Giovanni, who on this occasion was no very 
formidable lady killer. The opera was 
repeated later in the month with M. Renaud in 
the hero’s véle. The last-named gentleman 
was a distinct improvement on his predecessor. 


* * 
* 


DonizetT1's tuneful but withal, as far as its 
plot is concerned, melancholy opera, ‘‘ Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” filled the bill on the 3rd 
inst. The performance was chiefly remark- 
able for the magnificent singing of Madame 
Melba. This lady was quite in her best voice ; 
graceful runs, marvellous trills, and, in the 
concerted parts, a bell-like clearness marking 
her voice distinct above the other voices, 
affording a real musical treat. Needless, 
therefore, is it to add that her accomplished 
work met with rapturous applause. M. 
Saleza (Edgardo) was in much better voice 
than usual, and proved a most efficient ally— 
musically, that is to say, and not as the plot 
goes. Signor Ancona was a fine Enrico, and 
Mile. Bauermeister, Mr. Lempriere Pringle, 
and M. Cazeneuve filled their respective parts 
in a thorough manner. The genial Signor 
Mancinelli had conduct of the orchestra. 


* aK 
ok 


A more generally tame performance of 
“Carmen ” than that given at Covent Garden 
on Saturday, June 10, could hardly have been 
witnessed. Even Mile. Zélie de Lussan, in 
her popular véle, failed to infuse much life into 
the piece, and it was not till M. Gillibert and 
M. Cazeneuve joined forces with Mlles, de 
Lussan, Bauermeister, and Roudez in the 
quintette in Act II. that the opera brightened 
up. From this criticism, however, exception 
must be made in favour of Madame (as she 
now is) Suzanne Adams, Micaela. She san 
her music in the first Act with her wonte 
sweetness, and obtained the most real applause 
in her song “ Je dis que rien ne m’éprouvante”’ 
in Act III.; and furthermore, in this Act 
Mlle. Bauermeister and Miss Maud Roudez 
deserve quite honourable mention in the Card 
trio, which is in reality mainly a duet between 
Frasquita and Mercedes. We cannot admire 
the Don José of M. Salignac, who, we observe, 





sang the part in 1897. Neither his methods 
of singing or acting commended themselves. 
He indulged in an extensive use of the per- 
nicious vibrato—(when will singers learn that 
this style is loathed in this country ?)—and was 
often out of tune. As regards his acting, 
his gestures and postures were generally 
amateurish, and when he had strong situations 
he was prone to exaggeration. We have 
heard M. Albers sing the Toreador song in a 
far superior manner than he vouchsafed on the 
occasion under notice. Indeed, with the 
exceptions above mentioned, the performance 
was mediocre in the extreme, and by no means 
worthy of Covent Garden. 


* x 
* 


Tue success which attended the introduction 
of Signor Mancinelli's ‘“‘ Ero e Leandro” toa 
London audience, last season, fully warranted 
its reappearance at Covent Garden on June 20. 
The opinion formed last year upon the merits 
of the work was little altered. Signor 
Mancinelli has given a masterly study, as a 
whole, and we still think that in his choruses 
his best strength lies. Occasionally he seems 
to miss an opportunity, as, for instance, at the 
meeting of Hero and Leander at the com- 
mencement of Scene II., Act III., though a 
little further on in this scene the duet 
*‘Audrem sovri i flutti profondi” provokes 
admiration. Hero’s shell song, in Scene IV., 
Act I., “‘ Conchiglia rosea del patrio lido,” is 
certainly one of the best numbers, and was 
sung with great charm by Mlle. Strakosch ; 
she again gave evidence of great dramatic 
power, albeit it must be owned that at times 
she seemed to be rather forgetful of the plot, 
or, rather, the position upon the stage which 
the situation demanded. Though somewhat 
severely taxed by the exacting music of the 
last Act, especially in the exhortation ‘‘Splendi, 
Splendi!” she, nevertheless, came through the 
ordeal with great credit. M.Saleza, who was 
again Leander, was in good voice and sang his 
music with confidence; on this occasion he 
overcame to a great extent his inclination to 
staginess of pose. M. Plangon again filled the 
part of the Ariopharnes, the villainous High 
Priest, and was quite up to his high reputation. 
The orchestra was consistently good, and the 
dance at the beginning of Act II. was far 
better given than last year, though it still 
seems that the music for the same, though 
pretty, scarcely lends itself to Grecian grace ; 
the other dance (Bacchanalian) borders dan- 

erously upon the comic. The opera had a 
Secidedly hearty reception, and its talented 
and genial composer was summoned, with 
acclaim, after each Act. 

* BY 
He 

Mr. Georce S. AsPINALL gave a very suc- 
cessful concert before a crowded audience in the 
St. James's Hall on the evening of the15th June. 
The first part of the programme included 
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several of his own compositions, which were 
deservedly most favourably received. The 
most popular were, “Love Triumphant,” 
magnificently sung by Mr. Hirwen Jones, 
“A Norwegian Sea Song,” ‘ Summer’s 
Return,” for which Mrs. Helen Trust was 
vigorously encored, and “‘ The Message of the 
Cross,” with harp and organ obligato. The 
latter was finely rendered by Mme. Zippora 
Monteith, who sang in place of Mme. Medora 
Henson, who was unable to appear. Miss 
Grainger Kerr was also encored in “ ’Twas 
ever so,” and the concert giver was successful 
with ‘ Whitethroat.” In addition to the 
artists above named, the following appeared : 
Mme. Belle Cole, Mr. Cyril Dwight Edwards, 
Miss Isabel Hirschfeld (piano), Mr. Bernhard 
Carrodus (violin), Mr. Bertie Withers (’cello), 
Mr. Tonking (organ), Madame Fortescue (harp), 
and Miss Beverly Sitgreaves, who supplied 
some pleasing recitations. 
K 4 * 

Miss Fanny WENtTWoRTH, a dashing, up-to- 
date humorous entertainer, went through 
a captivating programme at Steinway Hall 
on the evening of the 14th June, and 
had the satisfaction of securing a well-filled 
room. She is a clever artist and seems 
capable of entertaining in almost every manner 
possible. The audience, comprising clergymen, 
children, old people, and several professional 
artists, showed their keen enjoyment of Miss 
Wentworth’s abilities. The wonderful power 
of pleasing she possesses is all the more remark- 
able considering the somewhat disappointing 
tone of the middle register of her voice. Mrs. 
Helen Trust sang in pleasing fashion, and 
Messts. Frank Boor and Richard Green are 
making quite a hit with their duets, albeit these 
might almost be called glees, since the accom- 
panist, Mr. Mervyn Green, occasionally joins 
in vocally. Miss Marian Mackenzie sang 
two pretty songs which, however, did not 
give her grand voice much chance. 
Wentworth could easily entertain without 
extra aid, and it is to be hoped that she will 
give many more such entertainments. 


* * 
* 


Mme. Hanka ScujeL_perupP, the Norwegian 
pianist and singer, who proved so successful in 
London, will give a series of recitals in the 
autumn. Of this lady Massenet says: “ She 
is a truly remarkable pianist and a most interest- 
ing singer,” and ends by expressing his 
admivation tres vive. D’Inday writes: ‘ She is 
a dramatic soprano of great talent, an extremely 
fine pianist, and ftout-d-fait hors ligne comme 
musicienne.”” 

+4 

Tue Richter Concerts came to an end last 
month on Monday, 26, when the programme 
was of a very familiar type, consisting mainly 
of the works of Wagner, Liszt and Beethoven. 


Miss | 





The overture to ‘‘Der Barbier von Bagdad,” 
a stock work by P. Cornelius, and *‘ Traume der 
Engel” (Wagner) for soprano and orchestra 
were the least hackneyed items. In the last 
Madame Ella Russell’s noble voice created its 
customary electric effect, and she, combined 
with Mr. Ben Davies, in the great Love duet 
from Act 1 of “ Die Walkare.” 


ste s 
7" 7" 


* 

AT the concerts given by Dr. Richter earlier 
in the month, Herr Siegfried Wagner was 
represented on June 5 by a performance of the 
overture to ‘‘ Der Barenhauter.” This opera, 
the Composer’s first, was produced at Munich 
on January 22 last. It is built on extremel 
fantastic materials, some derived- from fo 
or fairy lore, and others supplied by Herr 
Wagner himself. The overture is supposed 
to be a compendium of the story which 
deals with the fate of Hans Kraft, who is 
compelled by the Devil to wander through 
the world, covered with soot and forbidden 
to cut his nails or his hair. His redemption, 
like that of the Flying Dutchman, is at 
length effected by the instrumentality of 
a woman, Louise. Certainly, with stories 
like these and Faust before one’s eyes, it 
would seem that the Devil must regard the 
female sex with considerable aversion! Herr 
Wagner’s music is bold and sonorous. If not 
distinguished by much inspiration it is at least 
sound and satisfactory, and to those who like 
noise, it will prove most acceptable, The 
composer seems to have inherited at least one 
quality from his father, and that is a great 
ingenuity in writing for the orchestra. At the 
same concert Mr. Edward Lloyd sang the 
‘“‘ Preislied,” from ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” as 
perhaps he alone of Englishmen can. The 
piece was a real treat, the accompaniment 
being given under Dr, Richter with rare 
felicity. 

* * 

‘** VovEvopa” is the namegiven by Tschaiksky 
to his first opera, produced in Moscow in 1869. 
But he appears to have subsequently destroyed 
all of it except the“dverture and the “ Entr’acte 
and Ballet,” recently introduced by Dr. Richter. 
Like everything from the same pen the music 
is very fanciful, and the ballet air itself has 
considerable charm. But neither the one nor 
the other embodies the promise of his matured 
work, and it may be that he was not ill-advised 
in burning the greater portion. At the same 
concert a fine performance of Schumann’s 
No. 1 Symphony in B flat deserves mention. 


* 4 
* 


On June 12, Dr. Richter introduced for the 
first time Tschaikowski’s Fantasy-overture, 
‘‘Hamlet.”” This is laid out in two sections, 
a slow introduction in E major, and a quick 
movementin F minor. The learned annotator, 
“C. A. B.,” remarks of this somewhat strange 
relationship of keys: “ It is justified, however, 
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by the notion generally entertained by present- 
day theorists that the nearest related keys to 
F minor are G flat and E, which are only 
separated by a semi-tone, above and below, 
from F minor.” Now with all due respect to 
“« present-day theorists,” we must submit that 
the keys of A flat major, D flat major, and even 
F major, are more nearly related to the key of 
F minor than either G flat or E, though there 
is, of course, no reason to object to the key of 
four sharps being followed by that of four flats. 
There is plenty of side-drum in the second 
section, and the composer seems to lay much 
stress on the martial side of his story. The 
‘“‘ Pastoral’’ symphony (Beethoven), delight- 
fully played, was most welcome as a /inale. 


* * 
k 


THE concert of June 19 introduced no less 
than three novelties, these being, Legend for 
orchestra ‘* Zorahayda,” by J. S. Svensden, 
* Variations for full orchestra,” by Edward 
Elgar, and Orchestral Suite from the opera, 
“The Snow Maiden,” by N. Rimsky-Korsakow. 
Of these the first was particularly interesting. 
It is based on a poetical tale from Washington 
Irving’s ‘‘ Rose of the Alhambra,” and the 
music is essentially of the ‘‘ programme” 
variety. It is very pretty and taking. With 
the aid of the annotated programme one can 
readily follow the story in the music. The 
production of the second above-named novelty 
was a compliment paid by Dr. Richter to an 
English composer, and thus to English people. 
Mr. Elgar’s variations do not err on the side of 
succinctness. They are fourteen in number, 
and are each dedicated to a different friend of 
the author. The theme upon which the varia- 
tions are based is called an ‘‘enigma.” The 
whole piece is wrapped in mystery, but it can 
at least be said of it that it is wonderfully 
clever. The composer was several times called 
on to the platform, and Dr. Richter heartily 
congratulated him. Thethird novelty was not 
a very favourable specimen of the Russian 
master’s genius, though the four movements of 
which it is composed are well contrasted, and 
abound in unconventional effects. The ‘‘ Danse 
of Buffoons”’ will never fail to please. Miss 
Marie Brema sang the closing scene from 
“ Gétterdimmerung” with marvellous forti- 
tude and success. But this piece, taken in 
cold blood, as it were, and without the 
accessories of the stage, becomes a gigantic 
touy de force, which a vocalist who took proper 
care of her voice might readily be excused for 
declining to attempt. 


* * 
* 


Mice. Cuaminape’s Annual Concert at St. 
James's Hall on June g was as enjoyable as 
ever. The gifted Frenchwoman introduced a 
quantity of her varied and dainty compositions, 
conspicuous among them being “ Reste,” a 
delicious little love-song dedicated to H.R.H. 
Princess Beatrice. 





MORALS FOR MUSICIANS. 





No, 29.—THE Penny Reapine. 


‘‘Oh! that we two were Maying!” sang a 
throaty young Tenor, as he fixed his goose- 
berry eyes on the Farmer's daughter. 

‘That would do her a lot of good,” muttered 
the Farmer, savagely, as he uncrossed and 
recrossed his legs. 

“You must not interrupt, father,” whispered 
his daughter. 

‘I’m not interrupting,” hissed the father. 
«I never spoke. Just you listen to the music 
and let me alone.’ 

Higher and higher soared the Tenor'’s voice, 
until it seemed as though his collar stud or his 
vocal chords must snap. Then he quieted 
down, and in comparatively sepulchral tones 
continued : 

“‘Oh! that we two lay sleeping under the 
church-yard sod "—but he got no further, for 

“T can’t stand no more of that!” shouted 
the Farmer, who had now risen to his feet and 
was wildly gesticulating with both his arms. 
“What do you want to kill my girl for? Go 
and sleep under the church-yard sod by your- 
self, if you want to, and the sooner the better. 
But don’t you.interfere with my Sophia Ann, 
or I'll make you sing a very different toon.” 
Here he brandished a fist about the size of a 
leg of Welsh mutton, 

There was considerable confusion in the 
schoolroom, until the vocalist, who happened 
to be the Curate, with fine superiority held up 
a white hand as a signal for silence. 

‘‘ My good man,” he cooed softly, ‘* what 
you have heard is a poem; it has no bearing 
whatever on your daughter.” 

“Well, then,” said the Farmer, who was 
only half appeased, ‘‘ what do you want to be 
glaring at her all the time for?” 

A pianoforte duet was announced from the 
platform. 

Morat. 


Many people who give drawing-room parties 
would like an answer to the Farmer’s question. 


—— — 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Service Book for the York Festival.—The 
Festival Service for the North East Cathedral 
Choir Association promises to be of exceptional 
interest this year. It includes a motet for 
eight voices, ‘‘O Thou to whom all Creatures 
Bow,” which is a most scholarly and at the 
same time very effective work by the newly 
appointed organist, Mr. T. Tertius Noble, who 
silo contributes a fine setting of the Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis, which, in spite of its 
elaborate accompaniment, will doubtless find 
favour with most organists. Dr. Armes, of 
Durham, supplies a vigorous setting of Psalm 27. 
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Verse 4 is set as a solo for contralto, and 
verse 10 is ingeniously contrived as a Canon 4 
in 2, the whole concluding with a strong 
chorus. Dr. Crow, of Ripon, contributes the 
Offertory Hymn. The final chorus is the well- 
known motet, ‘‘I Wrestle and Pray,” recently 
discovered to be the work of Christopher Bach, 
and not the well-known Sebastian, to whom 
it was formerly attributed. The whole book 
has been published in excellent style by 
Messrs. Houghton & Co., Great Marlborough 
Street, and will doubtless be welcomed by 
those numerous musicians who desire to be 
abreast of the‘times. We regret that this 
Service Book was received just too late for 
notice in our last month’s issue. 








VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 





LECTURE. 


On Thursday, July 20, at 3 p.m., Mr. Ch. J. 
Bishenden, “‘ Voice and Health Specialist,” 
will deliver a free lecture at the Victoria College 
of Music, on “ Hygienic Deep Breathing,” to 
which all students of the College and friends 
are invited. Mr. Bishenden has lately joined 
the staff of professors of the V.C.M., and we 
trust that many students will avail themselves 
of his valuable experience by placing themselves 
under his able guidance. 





GUILD OF CHURCH MUSICIANS. 


New Members. 
Charles R. Yates, Wednesbury. 
William Copas, Edgware. 
H. A. Needham, Gravelly Hill. 
J. H. Burton, Leicester. 
J. Neat, Chiswick. 





DipLoma EXAMINATIONS. 


The names of successful candidates at the 
examination on July 6, will appeat in the 
August issue of THe Lure. Arrangements 
have been made for future examinations during 
the year as follows :— 


November 27.—Birmingham. 
ie 30.—Southampton. 
December 4.—Liverpool. 
ms 7.—London. 
+ 11.— Manchester. 


ANNUAL GUILD SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Members, Associates, and Fellows will 
greatly oblige by sending their annual subscrip- 
tions to the Warden. 


1899 CALENDAR. 


The new Calendar has been posted to all 
members whose subscriptions are not in arrear. 





ComPETITIONS 1899. 


A prize of the value of Two Guineas will be 
awarded to the candidate obtaining the greatest 
number of marks in the F.G.C.M. Examination 
(Organists’ Section) to be held on December 7, 
1899. 

A Bronze Medal for the best Chant Te 
Deum. A Bronze Medal for the best Double 
Chant. A Silver Medal for the best Anthem 
suitable for use during Lent. These competi- 
tions are open to all Members, Associates, and 
Fellows. 


EpvucATIONAL BRANCH. 


Lessons are given in all musical subjects, 
Special terms to the clergy and candidates for 
Holy Orders. 


BrancH GUILDs. 


The Council wish to draw attention to 
Law II. as set forth in the new calendar. 

‘‘ That the Council have power to sanction 
the formation of Branch Guilds in Australia, 
America, and other places, where it may be 
deemed expedient, such branches to be con- 
rte on the lines laid down by the home 
Guild.” 





“THE MATERIAL OF MELODY” AND “ EARLY 
STEPS IN MUSICAL ART.” 


A Lecture DELIVERED BEFORE THE MEMBERS, 
ASSOCIATES AND FELLOWS OF THE GUILD ON 
Tuurspay, May 18TH, By Dr. J. H. Lewis. 


I trust that I shall be excused if I venture to take 
advantage of the opportunity which this occasion offers 
in the assemblage of a band of earnest lovers of the 
divine art, whether patrons, students, or professional 
practitioners, to give a short address on some matter of 
a technical character, and so to reap, perchance, some 
fruit of useful knowledge in addition to the satisfaction 
which I am sure must be experienced by most, indeed I 
venture to say all of us on the recurrence of this our 
periodical and happy reunion. There are heaps of 
musical riches and valuable and interesting historical lore 
from which I might snatch gems of knowledge ; indeed a 
veritable Klondyke offers itself; rich antique ore of past 
generations, and the polished gems of modern days, too 
much for one mind to master even in a life-time. 

It would be an ill return for your kind support and 
sas here if I kept you seated in this hall during a very 
engthened discourse. I will therefore give a few brief 
details drawn from the records of the musical art, 
including more particularly the modifications which have 
been made, and the laws which have been laid down by 
theorists in past ages in the endeavour (often in vain) to 
harness the system of sound which Nature has fixed in 
her supreme Laws and implanted by instinct in ovr minds, 
so that the theorist might guide and keep in subjection 
the faculty of harmonious utterance which belongs to us 
as the highest order of earthly beings. I would ask you 
for a moment to keep two things in your minds, viz.. 
Nature and Human ordinanc:, 1 will then endeavour to 
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which, what we call music, is built or constructed, what 
Nature has provided, and what human law-makers in 
their searchings after truth (and perhaps love of ruling the 
conduct of their fellow men) have laid down as orthodox 
and proper, and not to be infringed under pain of musical 
excommunication. 

Fortunately the sages of theory have contradicted each 
other, and the unfettered lovers of art in all ages have 
exercised freedom in their melodial utterances, so that 
Dame Nature has in the long run had her way. 

In the first place, what does Nature say? and how does 
she speak? I answer:—in what is called the Harmonic 
Chord, which exists, though many hear it not, in every 
sounding string, and every open pipe which are set in 
vibration in connection with the air. 

The lowest string of the violoncello is C, and it 
gives us not only the note C, but a chord above it. 
The chord of C, including its 5th (G) and its 3rd (E) 
is combined with it, not to speak of a number of 
other notes, in succession from low to high, in fact 
including all the sounds of the diatonic and chromatic 
scales. These sounds, felt but not perceived, have most 
probably suggested the tendency of musical sounds to 
follow a certain order—step by step—in other words a 
scale. Doubtless in the remotest ages the peoples of the 
earth had their scale, not written, but proceeding from 
their inner consciousness. What was their scale? That 
is a moot point; but it is known that the ancient 
Egyptians and kindred people (and the Jews too, pro- 
bably) used a scale which we may represent by our scale 
of A without the sharps, a minor scale in fact. 

But let us go back for a moment to the period, ages upon 
ages ago, when the aboriginal man lived upon the scene. 
What were his earliest attempts at musical sound or song ? 
We may suppose—with about as much authority as can 
belong to history written centuries after date—that his first 
utterances were no more like definite musical notes than 
the wailings of the brute creation or the sliding sounds 
produced by drawing the finger up and down a string of 
the violin. But definite notes would come to his notice 
in the vibrations of the wind through a chink in a tree, 
or in the shaking in measured regularity of a bough or 
res of bark semi-attached to a tree, or in the sound of a 
hollow reed acted upon by the air or blown into across the 
top by the mouth. Successions of sounds differing in 
pitch would attract his attention and incite or invite to 
imitation of their changeful effects. 

Here, then, is the birth of the principle of the Scale. 
Nature providing the fifth and the third above a note, as 
C, E,and G, and again from G, as G, B, D, supplied a 
hint for most of the series, and it only required two 
degrees to fill up the number of seven, which complete 
the scale, for the eighth is but a duplication, at an acute 
pitch, of the first. The supposition that C might be a fifth 
to a lower note (F), and A its third, afforded a good justifi- 
cation for the view taken. Thus the seven notes, 
C, D, E, F, G, A, B, are recognised as a workable 
succession of sounds. Of course, the literal designations 
known to us were unknown in the remote ages, and sounds 
themselves came into use as it were by instinct in the first 
place. I have already spoken of a scale commencing at 
A. That was about the average limit of the popular 
voice, and it need not imply that a minor scale was more 
agreeabie to them than a major. In fact, let us assume 
that nature all along led and pointed always to a major 
scale; the central point or tonic was what we may 
describe as C, and not A, as the first of a minor series of 
sounds, é 

We must, of course, take into consideration the constant 
influence of musical instruments, with their capricious but 
doubtless serviceable and convenient tunings, and we 
must not forget the goodly company of theorists and 
writers of technical works who in past ages have 
endeavoured to lay down the law as to what musical 
sourds ought to be; rules which, it is only true to say, 
have been persistenty ignored by those lovers of the art 
who looked to it for enjoyment and recreation. It is 
noticeable that the scales of different nations differ and 
are mostly inacceptable the one to the other. Nature has 
nor altered, but crudities enforced through generations of 
despotic laws and habits engendered of eccentric tunings 








of instruments have doubtless given some authority to 
such scales, and rendered them interesting as national 
characteristics. 

I may mention some of these curious types of musical 
material, and in this I may venture to quote from a good 
authority on the subject. 

“With regard to the music of some of the oldest 
nations, in China music had from time immemorial been 
under. State supervision, and being purely an object of 
either diversion or speculation had never revealed to the 
people the language of the heart or the intellect. Their 
notes even had genders, the whole being masculine and 
the half-tones feminine. Their musical scale consisted of 
five notes, ‘F,’ called ‘The Emperor’; ‘G,’ the ‘ Prime 
Minister’; ‘A,’ ‘ Loyal Subjects’; ‘C,’ ‘State of Affairs’ ; 
and ‘ D,’ ‘ Mirror of the World.’ It was characteristic of 
this nation that what we called a high note they called 
low, and vice versd. Japanese music was closely allied to 
the Chinese, but, strange to say, somewhat below their 
standard. The system of the Hindoos was very com- 
plicated. Whilst we have twelve notes within the octave 
the Hindoos derived their scale from twenty-two notes, 
and about the same number of keys. In the time of their 
god Krishna they asserted the existence of some 16,000 

eys, derived from the belief that when the god was. on 

earth as a shepherd a like number of goddesses and 
nymphs played to him in as many different keys. The 
Persians divided their scale into seventeen divisions. 

‘Discoveries have made it plain that the ancient 
Egyptians used most elaborate wind and stringed instru- 
ments.. My authority then passes on to speak of the 
Israelites, whose musical and tical achievements 
probabiy reached a climax in the time of David. Ancient 
Greece was another nation which had contributed much 
matter for discussion under this head. The reliable 

riod in Grecian music dated back to 676 B.c., when 

erpander exercised such influence in Sparta that his 
melodies incited the youths of that place to heroic deeds, 
and he was even called to exercise his art in reconciling 
tribal feuds. In theory they were not idle, and the 
researches of Pythagorus in this way influenced the 
theory of music until the sixteenth century. The chief 
feature of the Greek music was the arrangement of 
‘tetrachord’ or scale of four notes—C D C B, which in, 
time was added to by the alteration of the position of the 
semitones. All melodies were restricted to these modes. 
The Doric system had to be taught exclusively to the 
Spartan boys, because it was considered to instil dignity 
and manliness, while the Lydian mode was supposed to be 
suitable only for Bacchanalian orgies. Thus far all the 
music they had considered was purely melodic; chords 
were evidently unknown, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the octave and fifth, and it might be safely assumed that 
part singing or counterpoint were unknown before the 
advent of Christianity. 

“Grecian music arrived at its highest p int of perfection 
about 400 B.c., the chorus playing a very important part 
in the dramas of their chief authors. They were divided 
into three groups. The strophe was sung whilst the chorus 
moved to the right, the anti-strophe whilst they moved to 
the left, and both joined in a full union at the epode. 
There is no doubt that this music was a kind of musical 
declamation, or, as we should call it, recitative. The 
Roman Empire did not provide any interesting musical 
features, but with the advent of Christianity they found a 
remarkable development in early music. Towards the 
close of the second century the idea of a universal or 
Catholic Church began to dawn, and with it arose the 
desire to create a service of Church Song, which should 
readily adapt itself to all parts of the Liturgy. One 
important step in this direction was the establishment of 
a school for singers in Rome by Pope Sylvester and by St. 
Ambrose in 350, whose basis of music lasted for 200 years. 
In jx a desire arose for a newer and freer Church Service, 
and St. Gregory, anxious to centralize Ecclesiastical 
authority more strongly in Rome, undertook the work of 
providing an authorised book of Ecclesiastical music. To 
the Ambrosian scales he added four others. The efforts of 
that reformer are felt to the present day. Shortly after his 
death they had the first mention of so-called me f or 
part-singing. Some examples of this, as established by 
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Hucbald, a Flemish priest, if performed, would show that 
they were not what we in the present day should term 
harmonious. 

“The ninth century saw established the first school of 
music in England, that at Oxford, founded by Alfred the 
Great, and in 886 the King bestowed on one of the 
teachers of theory the title of Professor of Music, thus 
showing that theoretical as well as practical study of the 
art was indulged in there. About that time, too, various 
improvements were made in musical notation. The dots 
had so far been jotted down without any systematic 
arrangement. These were rendered more intelligible by 
the introduction of two culoured lines, a red one for ‘ F’ 
and a yellow one for ‘ C,’ and the dots were placed above 
and below those two lines. 

‘* Another advance was made at that time by Guido, a 
monk of Arezzo, towhom might be inscribed the invention 
of a kind of sol-fasystem. No attempt had been made 
towards any distinction in the length of notes up to that 
time, but about 1050 Franco of Cologne ‘ measured music.’ 
Until the eleventh century music was almost entirely 
confined to the church service, but the influence of secular 
music gradually gained ground. The Normans’ war song 
at Hastings cannot be said to have encompassed anything 
which we should term of a martial spirit, The folk music, 
which had been disseminated through the land by minstrels 
and troubadours, naturally had an effect upon Church 
music, and the singers added to their plain song. The 
oldest known composition in part writing, ‘‘Sumer is 
icumen in,” came from Northumberland, and was 
dated 1228, and must be regarded as the only piece 
of six-part writing known before the fifteenth century. 
The next period in musical history was that known 
as the contrapuntal period—the fourteenth to sixteenth 
centuries. 

‘** Josquin de Pres, who lived 350 years ago, and who 
did great work in the way of harmonising music, was the 
first to recognise the importance of a perfect cadence in 
the ending of a piece of music, About this time the 
madrigal was in use, and composers began to pay great 
attention to this form of composition. The sixteenth 
century saw a great change. Some reformers attempted 
to combine music ‘and poetry, and that might be said to 
have been the origin of opera. This century, too, gave us 
the first performance of an oratorio, which taok place in 
the chapel of St. Philip Neri, But the great glory of this 
century was the renowned Palestrina, who was born at 
Palestrina, near Rome, in 1540. About this time the evils 
of the bad system in vogue of setting masses, &c., to 
secular words were keenly felt, and a committee appointed 
to deal with the matter forbade the performance of any 
such set to profane words or themes. This of course, 
prevented the use of any music composed during the past 
200 years. At this time the genius of Palestrina had 
attracted attention. He.composed three masses, which 
were performed before the Pope and Cardinals by the 
celebrated Sistine choir. All were greatly. otal and 
established a type of music which all the changes of 
musical art of the past three centuries had failed to 
render less precious, less admirable, or even less 
admired. This was the age of pure choral music, 
and it was in this century that Luther introduced 
the hymn tune.” 

It would not be proper to omit all reference to the scale 
which is practically in use atthe present day. Ina former 
generation the keyboard instruments were tuned to the 
‘‘ unequal temperament,” some keys being better than 
others. That has been supplanted by the tuning which 
sets all the semitones at an equal distance from each other. 
It is not absolutely accurate, but it is most useful, particu- 
larly for the scope it offers for what is termed ‘‘ enharmonic 
modulation.”” Our pianos, harmoniums, and organs are 
now universally tuned to this ‘ equal temperament,” as it is 
called. And now time forbids my continuing my remarks 
on the material of music any further except to add that 
Nature not only suggests the /adder or scale of melody, but 
also the chords in music, even up to the apparently most 
abstruse harmony that can be put together by the 
composer. 

And my moral is: That, in spite of Chinese, Hindoo, 
Persian, Egyptian, Greek, or Mediceval theorists, Nature 





has always contrived to gain the day in the long run, and 
to be justified when she is judged, and Art is but a 
modification and arrangement of laws which have existed 
in the universe from the beginning. 





THE “LUTE” COMPETITION. 


THE June Missing Word has not been 
guessed by any of our competitors. Whether 
owing to the fine weather or because a correct 
answer was despaired of, fewer people than 
ever before have sent up attempts at solution. 
The completed sentence should read as follows: 


Almost without exception the Scores of the greatest 
composers ave distinguished by extreme neatness. 


The word in the above wot in italics is the 
missing word. 

Now it is not a little remarkable that the 
only competitors who seemed to grasp our 
intention in using the word “ scores ’’ (intending 
thereby the manuscripts—for had we meant 
‘music’ we should have said music) seem to 
have cherished an exactly opposite opinion to 
that at which we have arrived and which we 
believe to be the correct one. Two solvers 
suggested respectively ‘‘ untidiness” and 
*‘ illegibility."” But though some composers 
show both the one and the other, we are sure 
that ‘‘neatness” is the characteristic of the 
greatest composers as a whole. Several 
extraordinary words were submitted, and what 
the sense of saying that the scores of the 
greatest composersare distinguished by extreme 
“ methods ” or by extreme ‘‘ poverty ” can be, 
we are at a loss to comprehend. 

However, the unearned prize for June shall 
be added to the July competition, so that this 
month there is Onz Pounp to be won or 
divided. So now, ladies and gentlemen, walk 
up, and before attempting to guess try to make 
quite sure of the meaning of the sentence. Inthe last 
competition no one who had done this could 
have sent up “ peculiarities,” because the 
word is not true in the context. What pecu- 
liarities, much less extreme peculiarities, are 
there in the scores of Handel, for instance? 
The coupon will be found on the cover. 

Any man woman, or child may send in as 
many answers as he, she, or it please, but each 
attempt must be made on the current coupon, 
filled in with the full name and prefix of the 
sender, and reach this office on or before 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


cted with the literary department of this Fournal must 
be to the Epitor, 44, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Communications intended for insertion will receive no notice unless 
accompanied by the name and address of the sender. 

The Epttor cannot undertake to return articles of which he is 
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0 PRAISE GOD IN HIS HOLINESS” 


Harvest Anthem 
Psalm CLV. 1.2.3. Be CUTHBERT HARRIS. 
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